[77ws  Prospectus  has  been  printed  merely  to  enable  the  few  readers  to 
whom  it  may  be  presented,  to  peruse  its  details  with  more  ease .  It 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  an  unpublished  statement  and 
strictly  confidential.  ] 
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In  exposition  of  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  great  English  Opera 
House  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  place  of  strictly  moral,  rational,  and  pre¬ 
eminently  attractive  amusement,  supplying  the  want  which  now  causes 
the  youth  of  the  city  to  resort  nightly  to  taverns,  billiard  rooms,  hells, 
and  brothels,  affording  encouragement  to  the  fine  arts,  creating  a  musical 
metropolis  for  the  whole  union,  increasing  the  attractions  of  the  city  as 
a  place  of  residence  for  strangers  generally,  who  disburse  money  libe¬ 
rally  in  the  community,  and  especially  for  that  portion  of  the  southern 
and  western  merchants  who,  combining  business  with  pleasure,  now 
bestow  the  advantages  of  their  large  annual  purchases  on  a  neighboring 
city — and  finally,  yielding  to  stockholders  a  certain  and  very  large  in¬ 
terest  upon  capital  invested  in  the  building — the  following  views  are 
submitted. 

FORMER  CONDITION  OF  PHILADELPHIA  THEATRES. 

Within  the  memory  of  citizens  who  have  not  yet  passed  the  meridian 
of  life,  the  principal  theatre  in  Philadelphia  was  managed  with  judicious 
and  liberal  attention  to  the  requisitions  of  the  stage  and  the  opinions  of 
a  moral  and  enlightened  public.  The  stock  company  for  comedy  and 
tragedy  forming  the  sole  attraction,  was  full,  and  consisted  of  excellent 
performers.  Patrons  of  the  drama  were  sure  when  visiting  the  theatre, 
of  seeing  a  play  well  acted  in  every  part.  The  stage  being  thus  attrac¬ 
tive,  the  audience  was  composed  of  respectable  persons ;  and  a  gentle- 
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man  could  take  his  children  or  the  ladies  of  his  family  without  the  ap- 
prehension  of  witnessing  among  the  visiters  of  the  house  any  improper 
conduct,  or  glaring  evidences  of  bad  character. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  THEATRICAL  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENTS. 

Tiie  “  starring  system ”  was  the  first  cause  of  the  deterioration  of 
dramatic  amusements.  It  is  now  so  universally  established,  that  every 
manager  must  submit  to  it ;  and  the  success  of  any  Theatre  in  this 
country  is  at  present  hopeless  without  star  engagements.  This  evil, 
therefore,  can  only  be  modified  at  best.  To  subvert  the  system  is  im¬ 
possible.  At  present  one,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  stars  performing 
together,  a  never-changing  series  of  hackneyed  characters,  constitute 
the  only  attraction,  if  any,  of  the  theatre.  The  performers  for  the  other 
characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  incompetent.  A  reasonable 
cause  for  this  incompetency  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  from  week  to 
week  throughout  the  season  the  stars ,  constantly  changing,  appear  in  the 
various  principal  parts  of  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Farce,  Opera,  Pantomime, 
Ballet  and  Melo  Drama ;  and  a  consequence  of  this,  which  may  now 
be  considered  as  the  vital  error  in  theatrical  management,  is  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  inferior  stock  performers,  intended,  however  inefficiently,  to  fill 
the  secondary  parts  of  all  these  species  of  entertainments.  Thus  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  company  must  always  be  unemployed  when 
stars  appear  in  pieces  for  which  only  one  class  of  performers  is  re¬ 
quired.  This  increases  expenses  greatly  and  unnecessarily — and  too 
much  being  attempted,  nothing  is  ever  done  well.  Managers  do  not 
think  it  expedient  to  expend  their  money  on  the  music,  scenery, 
dresses  and  decorations,  as  their  sole  reliance  is  on  the  star  for  the 
nonce.  They  prepare  a  piece  as  though  it  were  to  be  laid  aside  at  the 
end  of  a  few  nights  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  whole  system  of  direction  is 
composed  of  make-shifts  and  expedients.  They  tax  their  ingenuity  in 
puffing  play -bills,  instead  of  bestowing  their  attention  on  the  plays. 
They  rack  their  imaginations  for  gorgeous  ephithets  to  be  applied  to 
sordid  exhibitions  ;  and  when  not  a  single  dollar  has  been  disbursed  on 
the  production  of  a  piece,  they  publish  statements  that,  if  taken  as  true, 
would  warrant  the  belief  that  they  had  expended  tens  of  thousands ; 
and  the  public  has  lost  all  confidence  in  theatrical  advertisements  and 
placards,  taking  them  as  nothing  more  than  gross  falsification. 

Prostitution  and  intemperance  now  haunt  the  theatre.  Scenes  wor¬ 
thy  the  most  corrupt  capitals  of  Europe  are  exhibited  every  night  in  its 
saloons  ;  and  strumpets  and  their  paramours  parade  their  bawdy  flirta¬ 
tions  before  the  whole  house  in  the  pit  and  third  tier.  These  women 
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■are  now  admitted  for  half  price  or  gratis,  and  are  in  favor  with  the 
management  as  “  part  of  the  attraction.”  No  lady  can  now  go  to  the 
theatre  without  having  the  degradation  of  her  sex  obtruded  before  her 
eyes.  Bars  in  the  pit  and  boxes  contribute  to  foster  intemperance  and 
promote  vice.  The  theatre  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  tavern  and  a 
stew.  To  establish  it  on  a  high  and  moral  footing,  it  would  be  requi¬ 
site  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  those  having  the  pride  and  dispositions 
of  gentlemen,  who  would  not  consent  to  lend  themselves  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  immorality  under  any  circumstances  or  for  any  consideration. 
By  the  connection  of  the  theatre  with  what  is  base  and  flagitious,  the 
great  moral  part  of  the  community  have  been  driven  wholly  or  partially 
from  its  precincts.  Religion  justly  denounces  and  shuns  its  desecrated 
walls.  Many  persons,  neither  bigotted  nor  ignorant  avoid,  on  con¬ 
scientious  grounds,  taking  their  families  to  witness  the  drama,  deeming 
the  contaminated  atmosphere  an  unfit  resort  for  innocence  and  virtue.  It 
has  become  a  maxim  with  the  sentient  and  virtuous  portion  of  society 
that  the  theatre,  as  now  conducted,  is  a  monstrous  evil,  and  unless  re¬ 
formed,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  suppressed.  The  following  remarks 
on  the  stage,  from  the  works  of  an  eminent  didactic  writer,  ably  exhibit 
the  points  of  the  argument : 


THE  STAGE. 

“We  think,  and  have  always  thought,  that  a  well-regulated  stage  is 
fitted  to  be  useful  in  several  important  respects,  to  a  populous  city.  And 
it  is  probable  that  this  opinion  would  be  universal,  had  the  stage  always 
borne  that  character ; — -if  licentiousness  had  never  been  suffered  to  pol¬ 
lute  the  drama  itself,  and  the  rules  of  morality  and  decorum  had  been 
strictly  maintained  on  the  boards,  and  in  the  galleries  and  lobbies.  Ob¬ 
jection  could  no  more  lie  to  an  assemblage  of  persons,  collected  in  a 
commodious  and  ornamental  structure  to  hear  the  chaste  and  elegant  pro¬ 
ductions  of  inventive  and  poetical  genius,  and  to  witness  representations 
of  the  struggles  and  fate  of  the  nobler  or  more  dangerous  passions,  and 
pictures  of  the  manners  and  follies  of  the  different  styles  of  life,  than  to 
a  concourse  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  lecture,  a  trial,  or  simple  reci¬ 
tation;  or  of  enjoying  any  liberal  exhibition  whatever,  adapted  to  im¬ 
prove  the  taste,  to  give  an  insight  into  the  varieties  of  social  character 
and  existence,  and  to  excite  strong  and  salutary  emotions. 

“  The  drama  is  susceptible  of  excellent  uses  ;  and  the  stock  of  pieces 
which  English  literature  now  possesses,  is,  we  apprehend,  such  as  to 
furnish  enough,  both  in  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  free  of  impurity  or  gross¬ 
ness  in  the  dialogue,  and  open  to  no  reproach  in  regard  to  the  general 
moral  and  tendency.  It  is  this  consideration  which  entitles  us  the  more 
to  complain,  when  plays  and  farces,  exceptionable  in  those  points,  are 
introduced,  or  double  entendres ,  and  libertine  allusions  and  incidents 
are  tolerated.  A  mother  who  takes  her  daughter  to  the  theatre,  should 
never  be  compelled  to  blush  herself,  or  to  see  her  child’s  cheek  suffused 
with  shame,  at  what  is  uttered  and  transacted  on  the  stage.  It  is  not 
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surprising  that  women  of  delicate  and  religious  minds,  who  have  even 
hut  once  experienced  this  mortification,  should  afterwards  shun  the 
scene  of  it,  and  communicate  their  disgust  to  others.  The  apology 
usually  offered  for  such  irregularities  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  public,  of 
gross  habits  and  tastes,  require  these,  to  be  amused ;  and  that,  without 
consulting  their  gratification,  the  theatre  cannot  be  supported.  We 
question  whether  the  presence  of  the  vulgar  and  dissolute  could  not  be 
obtained  upon  more  creditable  terms — quite  as  easily  by  broad  humour 
divested  of  profaneness  and  lewdness  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  more  per¬ 
sons  are  now  lost  to  the  pit  and  boxes,  by  the  license  and  equivocal 
reputation  of  the  theatre,  than  would  desert  the  galleries,  if  a  reformation 
were  effected. 

“  Reduce  to  its  true  essence  the  argument  of  all  who  contend  for  the 
necessity  of  admitting  public  prostitutes  and  licensing  the  exercise  of 
their  arts  of  enticement,  the  intrigues  of  which  they  are  the  objects,  in 
the  theatre,  and  it  is  this — “We  must  have  them  in  order  to  draw 
young  men,  and  debauchees  of  whatever  age,  and  thus  assure  larger 
receipts  at  the  door.”  The  reasoning  is  similar  to  the  retention  of 
those  indecent  repartees,  which  occur  in  some  of  the  farces.  We  must 
confess  that  we  see  no  real  difference  between  such  pleas ,  and  those 
which  might  be  urged  by  the  keepers  of  establishments  more  directly 
favourable  to  the  nutrition  and  diffusion  of  vice. 

“  There  would  be  no  ground  of  complaint,  if  the  reply  should  be — 

‘  you  persist  in  maintaining  a  positive  nuisance — there  are  very  many 
of  us  who  cannot  be  reconciled  to  this  admixture  of  acknowledged  evil 
with  good — we  must  therefore  abstain  from  passing  your  threshold,  and 
deter  others  if  we  can,  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  danger,  or  give 
countenance  to  the  mischief.’ 

“  Theatrical  exhibition  might  be  made  even  more  beneficial  than  it  is 
in  its  best  common  forms ;  it  is  not  to  be  condemned  entirely  for  a  few 
defects  or  inordinancies. 

“  One  consideration,  moreover,  is  all-powerful  with  us.  The  theatre 
will  subsist  and  flourish,  in  spite  of  all  reasoning  levelled  at  its  morality. 
It  is  connected  with  the  habits  of  civilized  society,  and  has,  indeed, 
prevailed  at  all  times,  and  in  all  nations  not  absolutely  barbarous.  We 
know  of  but  one  republic  from  which  it  was  excluded — the  imaginary 
one  of  Plato.  Since  it  cannot  be  eradicated  or  banished,  the  true  course 
with  regard  to  it,  is  to  endeavour  to  effect  its  complete  reformation. 
That  it  is  capable  of  salutary  uses,  no  one,  we  think,  can  doubt.  We 
would  no  more  argue  from  abuse  in  this  case,  than  in  that  of  any  other 
institution.  All  persons  conscientiously  scrupulous,  may  abstain  from 
frequenting  the  theatre,  or  encouraging  it  in  any  manner.” 

ENGLISH  OPERA! — THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  AND  SUP¬ 
PORT  OF  THE  THEATRE. 

It  is  known  that  with  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  stage  enumerated, 
and  improper  regulations  of  the  audience  department,  theatrical  stock 
is  at  a  high  premium,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  managers  are  successful.  Full  houses  are  attracted,  if  not  of 
the  most  desirable  class  of  persons,  at  least  in  part  of  the  fashionable 
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and  respectable,  when  occasionally  some  gratification  may  be  expected 
from  the  performance.  A  little  examination  will  prove  that  Operas 
are  the  most  certain  and  frequent  attraction,  and  that  without  them,  the 
chief  theatres  of  the  country  could  not  be  sustained.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  dilate  upon  the  assertion,  that  Tragedy  and  Comedy  are  not  so  popu¬ 
lar  as  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  the  opera.  If  a  manager 
would  engage  only  performers  for  these  divisions  of  the  Drama,  his 
house  would  soon  be  closed.  The  production  of  operas  is  the  great 
source  of  profit.  This  having  become  the  main  business  of  all  the 
principal  establishments  in  the  country,  although,  as  has  been  stated, 
they  still  maintain  persons  for  other  kinds  of  representations,  it  is  due 
to  public  taste  that  some  means  should  be  taken  to  concentrate  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  theatre  upon  the  lyrical  drama,  with  such  minor  enter¬ 
tainments  in  addition,  as  will  vary  the  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
subtract  from  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  perfect  production  of 
the  former. 

The  first  regular  English  Opera,  or  Opera  in  the  English  language, 
witnessed  in  this  city,  was  Cinderella,  produced  about  nine  years 
ago  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre.  It  ran  for  a  great  number  of 
nights  in  one  season,  and  has  since  been  very  frequently  performed 
with  very  fair  encouragement.  During  this  period  the  love  of  dramatic 
music  and  the  cultivation  of  the  art  socially,  have  been  very  widely  ex¬ 
tended. 

The  representations  of  the  French  and  Italian  Opera  Companies, 
which  successively  visited  the  city,  (although  from  the  fact  of  singing 
in  a  foreign  language,  the  patronage  of  them  was  insufficient,)  materially 
aided  the  extension  of  musical  taste  and  knowledge. 

When  the  Somnambulist  was  produced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  a 
new  era  was  created  in  theatricals,  in  Philadelphia.  The  comic  music 
of  Cinderella  had  pleased  the  audience,  but  the  impassioned  strains  of 
the  latter  created  enthusiasm.  Imperfectly  as  the  operas  were  given 
in  all  particulars  except  by  the  two  principal  singers,  the  success 
which  attended  the  representations,  was  a  sure  index  to  the  popularity 
of  operatic  music  of  the  Italian  school.  Other  translated  operas  by 
German  and  French  masters,  were  patronized  in  proportion  to  the 
merit  of  the  performance,  leaving  no  doubt  of  a  decided  taste  for  musical 
dramas  of  the  first  class. 

In  further  proof  of  the  extension  of  musical  knowledge,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  publication  of  music  has  become  a  great  and  very 
profitable  business  in  Philadelphia  and  throughout  the  United  States. — 
Of  certain  operatic  pieces  the  editions  published  employ  numbers  of 
presses  and  the  copies  of  single  songs  amount  to  tens  of  thousands. 
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The  manufacture  of  Pianos  is  another  evidence  of  the  extended  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  music.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  only  two  makers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  perhaps  not  as  many  in  all  the  other  cities  of  the  Union 
together.  Now  there  are  upwards  of  a  dozen  factories  in  Philadelphia, 
all  flourishing,  and  as  many  in  other  Atlantic  cities.  One  establishment 
alone  finishes  six  hundred  instruments  a  year.  In  further  proof  of  the 
increasing  passion  for  musical  recreation,  is  the  success  of  the  concerts 
at  the  Museum.  Mediocre  as  these  have  been  in  the  ability  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  performers  or  singers,  they  have  not  only  covered  all  ex¬ 
penses,  but  have  yielded  enormous  profits  to  the  stockholders.  It  is  a 
fact  that  before  this  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  the  directors,  the  Mu¬ 
seum  was  unable  to  meet  its  current  expenses.  The  profits  on  the  con¬ 
certs  in  a  single  week,  have  brought  three  thousand  dollars  into  the 
treasury,  after  paying  the  salaries  of  the  musicians  or  vocalists  engaged. 
From  these  facts  it  is  argued  that  the  production  of  English  Operas ,  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  give  due  effect  to  the  music,  and  realize,  in  the  acting 
and  singing  of  the  principal  vocalists,  the  numbers  and  individual  ability 
of  the  choristers  and  members  of  the  orchestra,  all  the  conceptions  of 
the  poet  and  the  composer,  would,  far  beyond  any  species  of  public 
amusement,  be  sufficiently  popular  to  be  permanently  sustained.  Dra¬ 
matic  and  musical  taste  would  at  the  same  time  be  gratified  and  ex¬ 
tended  ;  the  opera  thus  increasing ,  by  its  own  immediate  effect  upon 
the  feelings  and  intelligence  of  the  public ,  the  means  of  its  constant 
support. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  ENGLISH  OPERAS 

ARE  NOW  PRODUCED. 

It  is  admitted  that  to  a  certain  extent,  operas  translated  into  English 
and  represented  in  this  city,  have  been  partially  successful — the  public 
being  willing,  from  its  devotion  to  music,  to  encourage  such  imperfect 
performances  in  the  absence  of  something  better.  A  few  words  may 
show  how  very  imperfect  these  performances  have  been  and  continue 
to  be.  Let  “  Cinderella”  as  now  produced  at  our  theatres  be  cited 
as  one  example.  A  soprano  and  a  tenor  singer  of  real  merit  are  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  two  principal  parts,  which  they  perform  and  sing  satis¬ 
factorily,  even  to  a  critical  judge.  There  are  besides  in  the  piece,  three 
basses,  of  which  two  are  principal,  and  one  secondary;  two  second  so¬ 
pranos  ;  a  male  and  female  chorus ;  a  principal  danseuse ,  and  a  corps 
de  ballet.  The  two  principal  basses  are  usually  taken,  one  by  a  man 
who  has  no  vocal  facility,  the  other  by  an  actor  who  has  no  voice.  The 
second  bass  is  filled  by  an  actor  who  does  not  sing  at  all.  The  two 
second  sopranos  are  assumed  by  ladies  engaged  for  comedies  or  farces, 
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and  who  are  drilled  to  sing  part  of  the  first  duet  out  of  time  and  tune,  but 
who  fortunately  cannot  sing  loud  enough  to  be  heard  beyond  the  stage 
boxes.  The  choruses  consist  of  seven  or  eight  alarmed  looking  indivi¬ 
duals,  fresh  apparently  from  the  last  and  the  anvil.  The  principal  dan- 
seuse  is  generally  a  female  of  doubtful  face  and  figure,  who  makes  shift 
to  turn  round  three  times  in  a  minute  without  tumbling,  while  she  de¬ 
scribes  imaginary  circles  with  a  white  stick.  The  ladies  of  her  suite 
manage  to  stand  in  the  first  position  of  the  dancing  master’s  manual, 
and  occasionally  hold  out  one  foot  with  an  agonizing  effort  to  preserve- 
their  equilibrium.  One  of  the  most  important  and  most  neglected  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  opera  remains  to  be  mentioned :  the  orchestra.  This  usu¬ 
ally  consists  of  about  fifteen  performers,  of  whose  individual  merits  it  is 
difficult  to  judge,  as  they  are  very  rarely  heard,  and  their  aggregate 
strength  and  efficiency  would  be  no  matter  of  boast  for  a  travelling  me¬ 
nagerie.  Such  is  the  musical  department.  The  scenery  is  made  to 
match.  A  fountain  made  of  gauze  patched  with  silver  leaf  wriggles  up 
out  of  the  stage.  Pasteboard  peacocks  with  angular  necks,  and  nonde¬ 
script  imitations  of  birds;  fish  swimming  in  straight  lines,  with  flowers 
a  yard  in  diameter  and  other  vegetable  impossibilities,  constitute  the 
chief  objects  of  a  “fairy  grove.”  A  chamber  is  furnished  with  three 
Windsor  chairs  and  a  pair  of  canvass  mirrors  streaked  with  alternate 
lines  of  blue  and  white.  The  royal  palace  rejoices  in  a  throne  of  white¬ 
washed  board  steps  supporting  an  arm-chair  of  uncouth  shape,  garish 
with  red  paint  and  Dutch  metal.  The  costumes  of  hunters,  fairies  and 
supernumerary  lords  and  ladies,  who  generally  amount  to  eighteen,  all 
told,  belong  to  no  age  or  nation,  and  on  the  whole  present  various  sam¬ 
ples  of  faded  finery,  dirty  doublets  and  rusty  rosettes.  Such  are  the  per¬ 
formance,  scenery,  dresses  and  decorations  of  the  opera  of  Cinderella 
as  it  is  always  witnessed  in  Philadelphia.  Any  visitor  of  the  house 
"who  will  analyze  the  representation  of  any  other  opera,  will  find  it 
equally  inefficient  in  every  particular  except  the  performance  of  the 
principal  vocalists. 

IN  WHAT  MANNER  AN  ENGLISH  OPERA  SHOULD  BE 

REPRESENTED. 

Persons  who  have  had  in  Europe  opportunities  of  witnessing  Operas , 
properly  produced,  know  without  explanation  what  is  requisite  to  give 
them  all  possible  effect.  They  know  the  patronage  which  opera  houses 
receive  and  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  people  generally  for  dramatic 
music.  This  result  can  never  attend  insufficient  performances,  although 
partial  excellence  may  please  those  who  have  never  had  the  means  of 
comparing  bad  with  good  representations.  To  realize  an  Opera,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  very  various  talent  and  means  is  requisite. 
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The  number  of  principal  characters  in  an  opera,  is  usually  limited 
to  the  following :  1  First  Soprano ;  1  Second  Soprano  ;  1  First  Tenor ; 
1  First  Bass  and  1  second  Bass.  Occasionally  there  are  more  or  less 
than  these  chief  parts.  For  them  vocal  talent  of  the  highest  order  is 
absolutely  necessary,  united  with  abilities  for  acting.  Several  secondary 
parts  are  often  written  in  operas  requiring  voices  of  great  power  and 
compass,  and  facility  of  execution. 

After  these  leading  characters  the  Chorus  is  to  be  considered.  It 
should  consist  in  every  good  opera,  of  at  least  twenty-five  men  and 
twenty-five  women,  having  good  voices  and  perfectly  instructed  in  their 
parts. 

The  Orchestra  is  the  grand  support  of  an  Opera,  and  in  this  country 
has  been  less  attended  to  than  any  other  department.  It  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  explain  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  that 
composers  write  parts  always  for  at  least  twenty  different  instruments, 
and  in  order  to  have  a  proper  balance  of  tone,  or  power,  among  them, 
some  being  in  their  nature  much  louder  than  others,  it  is  positively 
requisite  to  do  justice  to  the  music,  that  many  instruments  should  be 
double,  treble  and  quadruple  the  number  of  others,  thus  making  the 
aggregate  of  performers  necessary  not  less  than  sixty.  In  European 
opera  houses  they  are  generally  seventy  or  eighty :  sometimes  con¬ 
siderably  upwards  of  a  hundred.  The  effects  produced  by  these  com¬ 
binations  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  executed  with  precision  and 
an  accurate  adjustment  of  strength  among  all  the  parts,  are  transporting 
to  a  musical  ear,  and  excite  a  passionate  love  for  similar  performances, 
which  is  gratified  at  any  cost. 

There  never  has  been  a  full  and  efficient  orchestra  heard  in  this 
country.  The  Italian  operatic  companies  formerly  here,  had  a  few 
good  players  in  their  orchestras,  but  the  mass  of  their  number  was 
picked  up  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  they  failed,  as  a  whole, 
to  produce  any  good,  not  to  say  great  and  precise,  effects,  even  when 
considered  as  “petit”  orchestras, — in  which  light  alone  the  limited 
number  of  their  performers  entitled  them  to  be  noticed.  The  French 
opera,  likewise,  formerly  so  much  in  favor,  had  a  pie-bald  orchestra, 
made  up  partially  of  musicians  collected  here. 

The  Orchestra  of  the  Opera  House  would  be  composed  of  choice 
artists,  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  from  some  particular  school  of  music 
in  Europe,  animated  by  one  understanding  and  feeling  in  their  per¬ 
formance,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  operatic  business. 

These  being  in  brief  the  musical  requisitions  of  opera,  the  scenic 
effects  necessary  demand  equal  attention.  Under  this  head  may  be 
included,  the  number  and  personal  appearance  of  supernumeraries  ;  the 
designs  and  painting  of  the  scenery,  the  appropriateness  in  every  minute 
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particular  of  costumes,  paraphernalia,  furniture  and  other  stage  pro¬ 
perties. 

The  American  public  has  as  yet  had  but  the  humblest  ideas  regard¬ 
ing  dramatic  display ;  and  the  splendour  and  extent  with  whichThistori- 
cal  scenes — armies — processions — regal  pomp — tournaments — or  even 
rural  fetes,  can  be  represented, — are  unknown  to  it.  The  authors  of 
this  prospectus  will,  they  trust,  not  be  deemed  extravagant  in  saying 
that  they  are  prepared  to  produce  representations  with  such  captivating 
fidelity,  as  to  create  general  enthusiasm.  The  paltry  caricatures  of  the¬ 
atrical  shows  as  now  witnessed  on  the  boards,  would  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  exhibitions  in  question, 
and  heighten  their  effect  proportionably  by  contrast.  The  costumes 
of  every  age  and  nation  would,  as  required,  be  represented  with  all 
attainable  correctness ;  and  the  stage  decorations,  which  are  subjects  of 
ridicule  almost  to  a  proverb,  would  become  objects  of  enlightened  ad¬ 
miration.  It  may  be  remarked  that  our  republican  simplicity  of  dress 
and  degree,  prevents  the  people  at  large  from  seeing  splendid  religious, 
military  and  regal  sights  as  they  can  in  Europe ;  and  the  Opera  House 
here  would  thus  have  a  monopoly  of  the  attractions  of  such  parades  in 
the  mimic  exhibitions  of  the  stage.  This  part  of  the  prospectus  might 
be  dilated  upon,  as  it  possesses  weight  and  novelty  as  an  argument, 
but  it  will  be  dismissed  with  this  word  :  The  parties  directing  the  opera 
are  prepared,  before  the  house  could  be  opened,  to  expend  on  dramatic 
materials,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  may  be  readily 
imagined  that  this  sum,  together  with  peculiar  facilities  and  knowledge, 
such  as  no  manager  in  the  country  has  shown  himself  to  possess,  will 
enable  them  to  produce  the  nearest  approach  to  verisimilitude  of  which 
the  stage  is  capable. 

THE  REQUISITES  FOR  THE  PROPER  PRODUCTION  AND 

SUPPORT  OF  OPERAS. 

Under  this  head,  two  divisions  of  the  subject  must  be  considered. 

1st.  The  Stage — or  dramatic  facilities  of  a  House. 

2d.  The  Auditorium,  or  accommodations  for  spectators. 

The  first  of  these  heads  comprehends  the  size  of  the  stage — the  form 
and  size  of  the  orchestra — the  construction  of  the  auditorium  on  acous¬ 
tic  principles,  so  as  to  enable  every  auditor  to  hear  distinctly  the  soft¬ 
est  note  or  word  uttered — the  number  and  convenience  of  the  dressing 
rooms,  etc.  Nearly  all  grand  operas,  especially  those  which  are  now 
the  most  deservedly  popular  in  Europe,  require  for  the  scenic  display 
which  forms  an  essential  part  of  them,  a  great  extent  of  boards  in 
breadth  and  depth,  and  are  utterly  marred  in  the  representation  with 
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less  room  than  is  found  in  great  foreign  opera  houses.  The  chorusses,, 
ballet  performers  and  supernumeraries,  must  often  number  altogether 
not  less  than  two  hundred  persons,  who  in  proper  costume  and  with 
sufficient  space  for  appropriate  action,  constitute  an  essential  feature  of 
attraction,  and  without  whom  the  design*  of  the  dramatist  and  composer 
is  not  realized.  Not  only  is  an  ample  extent  of  stage  necessary  for  the 
persons  of  an  opera,  but  for  the  representation  of  many  scenes,  which  be¬ 
come  ridiculous  when  reduced  to  miniature  dimensions.  How,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  a  public  square,  or  market-place,  as  in  Massaniello, — a  grand 
palace,  as  in  Gustavus, — a  valley  with  extensive  mountain  scenery,  as  in 
Der  Freischutz, — a  sea-coast  with  distant  view  of  the  sea  agitated  by  a 
storm,  as  in  II  Pirata, — how  can  these  be  exhibited  with  any  adequate 
effect  upon  a  stage  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep,  which  is  the  size  of  those  in  our 
present  theatres  ?  All  attempts  therefore  at  grand  and  natural  effects  in  an 
area  so  contracted,  become  nothing  more  than  unsatisfactory  imitations, — 
puppet-shows  on  an  enlarged  plan.  Truth  and  reality  seldom  or  never 
appear  even  faintly  depicted.  Connected  with  the  extent  of  the  stage, 
presented  to  the  audience  as  occasion  may  demand,  must  be  considered* 
various  appurtenances  for  every  variety  of  scene,  proportionably  exact 
and  complete.  Such,  for  instance,  as  abundant  light  at  every  required 
point ;  chandeliers  in  palace  scenes ;  furniture  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  age  and  country  to  which  the  opera  belongs ;  similar  historical 
fidelity  in  the  dress  or  arms  of  every  character  down  to  the  lowest 
supernumerary,  and  various  other  matters  which  might  be  mentioned. 
The  space  allotted  to  the  Orchestra  has  been  adverted  to.  This  should 
give  ample  room  for  at  least  sixty  performers,  more  than  double  the 
number  who  could  reasonably  be  accommodated  in  the  Chestnut  or 
Arch  Street  Theatres. 

Having  stated  the  number  of  principal  singers — of  choristers,  ballet 
performers,  orchestral  players  and  supernumeraries  necessary  for  the 
parts  of  an  opera,  when  properly  produced, — and  the  extent  of  the 
stage,  and  the  completeness  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  it,  it  is  appa>- 
rent  that  entertainments  on  such  a  scale  would  require  nightly  a  con¬ 
siderable  expenditure,  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  which  could  only 
be  met  by  abundant  room  for  the  largest  audience  which  could  be 
assembled.  This  brings  under  notice 

2d.  “  The  auditorium,  or  accommodations  for  spectators.” 

The  seats  of  all  our  theatres,  owing  to  the  restricted  space  allotted 
to  the  boxes,  are  of  the  stupidest  contrivance,  and  are  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  tire  the  auditor  by  the  inconvenient  and  hampered  position 
in  which  he  has  to  sit.  Every  seat  of  the  Opera  House  should  be 
luxuriously  easy  ;  and  to  be  so,  a  commodious  and  elegant  arm  chair 
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should  be  allotted  to  every  auditor.  Each  chair  should  be  provided 
with  a  soft  cushion  and  inclined  back,  leaving  the  sitter  at  full  liberty 
to  consult  his  comfort.  Thus  there  would  be  no  crowding,  with  its 
attendants  of  noise,  inconvenience,  and  occasional  alarm. 

A  lady  has  now  no  retiring  room,  in  case  of  indisposition,  at  the  the¬ 
atre;  no  place  where  she  can  have  a  female  attendant  to  adjust  her 
toilet  on  her  entrance ;  no  room  for  a  refreshing  promenade  during  the 
fall  of  the  curtain.  All  these  deficiencies  will  be  supplied  by  the  plan 
of  the  Opera  House  in  its  saloons  and  parlours,  and  its  fair  visiter  could 
find  the  convenience  of  her  drawing-room  and  boudoir  combined  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  entertainment. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  upon  this  point,  that  seats  for 
twice  the  number  of  persons  who  can  find  places  in  the  theatres  already 
built,  would  not  be  too  many,  to  afford,  with  a  fair  average  attendance, 
sufficient  support  to  the  opera.  Attractions  so  superior  to  any  yet  wit¬ 
nessed,  would  certainly  secure  adequate  patronage  here,  as  they  have 
done  in  other  cities  less  able  to  sustain  a  grand  Opera  House. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OF  ARTISTS. 

One  great  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  proposed  mode  of  man¬ 
aging  this  Opera  House  will  be,  that  the  Directors  would  personally 
search  Europe  to  find  about  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  to  fill  the 
offices  of  orchestra  players,  chorus  leaders,  and  ballet  dancers  ;  and  also 
to  obtain  the  best  scene  painters,  machinists  and  costumers,  so  as  to 
put  the  American  Opera  House  on  a  footing  with  the  renowned  Acade- 
mie  Roy  ale of  Paris  in  regard  to  decorations  and  stage  effects.  The 
Directors  would  pay  the  expenses  of  the  passage  of  all  these  persons 
from  Europe.  This  would  necessarily  involve  a  larger  cash  expendi¬ 
ture  than  any  manager  heretofore  in  this  country  has  had  the  liberality 
to  make,  or  than  any  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Italian  companies 
which  visited  us  had  the  means  of  doing. 

MODE  OF  CONDUCTING  AN  OPERA  HOUSE. 

In  order  to  ensure  success  in  an  Opera  House  there  are  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  adopted  and  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  the  directors  or 
managers,  which  may  be  concisely  enumerated. 

THE  PERFORMANCES. 

1st.  Operas  produced  should  be  the  compositions  of  able  masters, 
uniting  with  the  best  music,  opportunities  for  stage  effects. 

2d.  The  operas  should  be  in  the  English  language  only,  whether  ori¬ 
ginally  so  written,  or  translated. 
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3d.  The  singers  should  be  of  the  first  order  of  talent  to  fill  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts,  and  the  secondary  parts  should  be  in  the  hands  of  persons 
in  every  manner  competent. 

4th.  The  chorusses  should  number  forty  or  fifty  efficient  persons 
in  point  of  appearance,  voice  and  performance  of  their  respective  parts. 

5th.  The  orchestra  should  contain  at  least  sixty  finished  performers. 

6th.  The  scenery,  dresses,  and  every  object  belonging  to  the  stage, 
should  be  studiously  appropriate. 

7th.  Besides  the  opera  company  and  the  dancers  who  would  form  a 
necessary  part  of  it,  there  should  be  a  few  competent  persons  for  the 
best  class  of  farces  and  melodramas,  to  be  played  as  afterpieces  to  the 
operas. 

All  this  would  constitute  both  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments, 
which  in  the  completeness  of  every  department  in  the  combination  of 
effect,  have  never  been  approached  in  this  country,  and  which  would  be 
attractive  not  only  to  every  class  of  the  present  patrons  of  theatres, 
but  would  extend  the  taste  for  theatricals  and  raise  up  an  unfailing  sup¬ 
port. 


THE  AUDIENCES. 

1st.  Every  person  in  the  opera  should  be  comfortably  seated  where 
all  that  passed  upon  the  stage  could  be  heard  and  seen. 

2d.  Attached  to  every  tier  of  boxes  should  be  dressing-rooms  for  la¬ 
dies  and  for  gentlemen,  and  saloons  for  promenades  and  for  refresh¬ 
ments.  The  visiters  of  the  theatre  should  find  it  a  place  not  only  of 
exciting  amusement  but  of  luxurious  ease. 

3d.  No  ardent  spirits  should  be  sold  in  any  part  of  the  house,  but 
other  beverages  should  be  furnished  in  the  best  style,  and  at  very  mode¬ 
rate  prices. 

4th.  No  women  of  the  town  should  be  allowed  to  enter  any  part  of 
the  house.  In  proof  of  the  advantage  of  this  observance,  the  following 
paragraph  is  taken  from  a  New  York  paper.  It  refers  to  Niblo’s  Gar¬ 
den,  where  Wallack’s  company  has  been  playing  since  the  National 
Theatre  was  burnt. 

“  This  pleasant  little  establishment  has,  during  the  brief  time  in 
which  it  has  been  occupied  by  Wallack’s  company — without  any  of 
the  usual  appurtenances  of  a  theatre — without  a  “  third  row” — without 
even  a  bar  for  refreshments — been  doing  what  may  emphatically  be 
termed  a  great  business.  The  house  has  been  nightly  filled  with  the 
most  crowded  and  respectable  audiences.  Gentlemen,  who  have  not 
entered  a  theatre  for  years,  and  who  have  prevented  their  wives  and 
children  from  attending,  lest  they  should  be  jostled  and  contaminated  by 
the  brazen-faced  daughters  of  infamy,  are  now  there  nightly,  without  run- 
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uing  the  risk  of  being  shocked  and  disgusted  by  scenes,  which  should 
be  confined  to  the  stews.  There  is  nothing  now  to  be  seen  at  this  es¬ 
tablishment  unworthy  of  the  most  refined  drawing-room.” 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  temporary  reform  is  not  the  effect  of 
design  on  the  part  of  Mr.  WaUack,  but  arises  from  the  restricted  room 
of  the  theatre  taken  on  an  emergency. 

5th.  There  should  be  a  strong  body  of  special  officers  in  the  house 
to  maintain  perfect  order  and  quiet,  and  servants  employed  by  the  man¬ 
agers  to  take  charge  of  cloaks,  etc.,  carry  refreshments,  and  perform 
other  offices  for  the  convenience  of  the  audience. 

It  is  conceived,  as  remarked  above,  that  the  excellent  entertainments, 
the  decency  and  decorum  every  where  observed,  and  the  perfect  accom¬ 
modation  of  spectators  in  an  establishment  conducted  on  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  would  ensure  the  favorable  regard  of  the  strictly  moral,  and  find 
ample  encouragement  from  the  community  generally. 

THE  REQUISITES  FOR  THE  ADEQUATE  DIRECTION  OF  AN 

ENGLISH  OPERA  HOUSE. 

The  direction  of  an  English  Opera  House  in  this  city,  upon  a  scale 
of  sufficient  magnitude,  requires  peculiar  resources,  the  exhibition  of 
which  should  be  preliminary  to  any  step  towards  the  erection  of  it. 
These  resources  are  fiscal  and  intellectual :  the  one  class  being  simply 
capital  sufficient  to  engage  performers,  supply  scenery,  dresses  and  stage 
properties,  etc.,  and  the  other  being  a  knowledge  of  theatrical  manage¬ 
ment  generally,  of  the  professional  merits  of  all  leading  vocalists  in 
England  and  America,  and  a  familiarity"  with  foreign  languages  and  the 
science  of  music,  which  are  needed,  in  order  to  select  such  works  of 
continental  composers,  as  would  be  successful,  and  to  have  correct 
versions  made  in  English. 

The  parties  who  make  this  prospectus  are  prepared  to  shew  that 
they  have  the  capital  required  for  the  purposes  enumerated. 

Respecting  their  special  capacity  for  managing  an  Opera  House,  in 
the  second  sense,  a  simple  statement  of  a  few  facts  may  be  proper  in 
this  place. 

For  several  years  past  the  authors  of  this  prospectus  have  devoted 
their  attention,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  the  subject  of  operatic 
music,  and  the  effective  production  of  it.  One  of  their  number  has  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  entire  technical  detail  of  a  theatre,  and  in  company 
with  another  visited  Europe  recently  on  purpose  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  theatrical  management  generally,  and  particularly  to  ascertain 
the  vocal  resources  of  the  English  stage,  the  most  approved  modes  of 
operatic  direction,  and  the  feasibility  of  imitating  in  this  city  the  best 
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^established  houses  either  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.  They 
are  satisfied  that  abundant  talent  is  available  for  every  department,  and 
that  such  a  company  could  be  assembled  and  sustained  as  should  be 
•equal  to  the  perfect  performance  of  the  greatest  operas  of  modern  times.. 
Every  theatre  of  any  note  in  Great  Britain  was  especially  visited,  and 
all  necessary  means  taken  of  ascertaining  the  abilities  of  professional 
•singers. 

O 

The  most  important  matter  however  in  the  direction  of  an  English 
'Opera  House  is  the  command  of  the  special  knowledge  and  tact  for 
rendering  German,  Italian  or  French  Operas  into  our  own  language, 
preserving  the  spirit  of  the  originals,  and  giving  all  the  music  as  it  was 
intended  by  the  composers.  At  present  there  isdn  England  but  one  person 
•capable  of  doing  this  with  any  degree  of  correctness.  So  few  foreign 
operas  have  been  translated  that  they  may  easily  be  mentioned.  Re¬ 
ference  is  made  of  course  to  those  which  are  deservedly  popular,. 
They  are,  1,  Don  Juan;  and  2,  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  by  Mozart.; 
3,  Fidelio,  by  Beethoven  ;  4,  Der iFreisehutz,  by  Weber;  5,  The  Bar¬ 
ber  of  Seville ;  6,  La  Gazza  Ladra  ;  7,  William  Tell,  and  8,  Cinderella, 
by  Rossini;  9,  Massaniello ;  10,  FraDiavolo:;  11,  The  Bayadere,  by 
A  uber,  and  12,  The  Somnambulist,  by  Bellini.  Others  have  been 
^professedly  adapted  for  the  English  stage,  which  means,  arranged 
;wifh  two  or  three  pieces  of  the  original  music.  Even  of  the  above 
•  mentioned  operas,  not  one  has  all  the  music  found  in  the  foreign 
editions,  and  a  majority  of  them  will  not  bear  the  test  of  criticism 
upon  the  English  words,  which  set  at  defiance  grammar  and  sense, 
‘.to  say  nothing  of  the  absence  of  poetic  sentiment.  An  educa¬ 
ted  person  endures  the  words  for  the  sake  of  the  music.  Scenes 
of  deep  interest  are  often  caricatured  by  the  wretched  translations. 
For  instance,  in  the  situation  in  “  La  Somnambula,”  where  in  her 
•reverie  Amina  regards  the  flowers  given  her  by  Elvino,  these  arc  the 
words  which  by  the  English  versifier  she  is  made  to  sing : 

Amina.— ■“  Not  thee ,  of  dear  affection 

Once  the  sweet  pledges,  oh !  flowers  !  yes  thou  still  art  mine, 

Still  I  can  kiss  thee;  but  ah  !  thou  art  sadly  withered. 

“Yes,  for  thee  time’s  sad  power 
Thy  beauties  are  withered  sweet  flowers, 

Tho  u  flourished  one  little  hour, 

Then  perished  just  like  his  love.” 

Elvino . — “  I  can’t  contain  me!” 

In  this  style  nearly  every  stanza  of  the  English  translation  so  mur¬ 
ders  all  rule  as  to  annoy  an  intelligent  hearer  as  much  as  the  music  may 
please. 
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These  defects  it  would  be  the  design  of  the  Directors  to  correct  in' 
every  opera  produced  at  the  proposed  establishment,  so  that  the  poetry 
and  action  should  address  the  judgment  and  good  sense  of  an  auditory 
as  the  music  addresses  the  feelings.  It  is  conceived  that  there  is  no 
improper  assumption  in  professing  the  ability  to  execute  this  task. 
One  of  the  parties  has  already  made  an  English  version  and  adaptation 
of  an  Italian  opera,  which  received  from  several  critics  in  England 
the  most  flattering  encomiums  ;  the  more  relied  upon  as  they  were 
wholly  unsolicited.  He  has  received  applications  from  two  prima 
donnas  upon  the  English  stage,  to  furnish  translations  of  certain  operas, 
and  can  exhibit  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  examine  the  work,  a 
complete  and  literal  version  of  Bellini’s  celebrated  opera  of  ‘  Norma.’ 
Having  this  facility  of  rendering  operas  into  English,  and  the  unquali* 
fled  testimony  of  unbiassed  and  competent  judges  upon  specimens  of 
translations  already  made,  the  Directors  would  have  it  in  their  power 
to  select  the  chief  operatic  works  of  continental  composers,  and  pro¬ 
duce  them  fully  and  faithfully  in  English.  When  any  new  opera 
should  receive  the  stamp  of  popularity,  it  would  be  transferred  entire- 
to  this  stage  in  vernacular  dress.  Thus  the  theatre  would  be  constantly 
supplied  with  new  and  thorough  versions  of  those  works  which  are  the 
theme  of  admiration  in  Europe,  and  an  unfailing  source  of  popularity 
to  operatic  establishments.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  this, 
advantage  is  not  enjoyed  by  any  theatre  in  London  or  in  this  country 
and  on  this  account,  bald  and  imperfect  adaptations  of  hackneyed 
operas  keep  the  place  which  should  be  supplied  by  musical  novelty 
from  classic  hands. 

Without  the  ability  to  fill  this  department,  the  undersigned  feel  that 
they  could  offer  little  inducement  to  the  friends  of  the  lyrical  drama  to 
enter  upon  the  project  to  raise  it  up  in  this  city.  But  confident  them¬ 
selves  and  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  others,  that  they  could  give  the 
operas  produced  in  Germany,  Italy  and  France,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  altering  or  abridging  the  original  music,  and  with  the  meaning 
and  spirit  of  the  dramatic  portions  preserved  in  English,  they  present  an 
assurance  of  success,  which  with  a  proper  house  and  such  a  Company 
as  they  would  procure,  cannot  be  questioned. 


PRICES  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  asked  to  a  very  important  sub¬ 
ject — the  prices  of  admission  to  the  Opera  House.  The  Directors  have 
thought  much  on  this  subject,  and  have  come  to  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  : — 
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The  admission  to  tli e  Parquette  or  Pit ,  would  be  Seventy-five  cents. 
To  the  first  and  second  tiers  of  Boxes,  -  -  Fifty  cents. 

And  to  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  tiers  of  Boxes,  Twenty-five  cents. 

This  scale  of  prices  is  graduated  on  the  following  considerations  : — 

First,  as  to  the  Parquette. — This  being  the  best  place  for  seeing  and 
hearing  in  every  well-constructed  house,  the  price  of  admission  would 
be  made  the  highest  partially  on  this  account ;  but  chiefly  for  another 
reason.  Gentlemen,  whether  citizens  or  strangers,  who  visit  the  opera 
alone, — that  is  to  say,  having  their  own  seats  only  to  pay  for, — would, 
as  a  matter  of  choice,  readily  pay  the  higher  sum.  The  Parquette  would 
by  this  arrangement  become,  as  it  is  in  the  best  opera  houses  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  place  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  musical  connoisseurs  and 
critics,  and  would,  in  point  of  respectability,  be  on  an  equality  with  the 
lower  tiers  of  boxes. 

In  the  second  place,*— as  to  the  first  and  second  tiers  of  Boxes  : 

The  reason  for  fixing  the  prices  of  admission  to  these  parts  of  the 
house,  at  fifty  cents,  is  simply  this  : — As  it  is  very  customary  for  per¬ 
sons  to  go  to  the  boxes  in  families  and  parties,  the  whole  expense  fall¬ 
ing  on  one  individual  becomes  a  serious  tax  ;  so  much  so,  that  many 
are  entirely  precluded  from  visiting  the  Theatre,  and  others  are  obliged 
to  limit  the  number  of  their  visits  to  one  or  two  during  a  season.  How 
often  may  we  hear  the  heads  of  families  declaring  their  unwillingness 
to  enjoy  dramatic  entertainments  selfishly,  and  being  unable  to  incur 
the  expense  of  gratifying  all  who  are  dependent  upon  them,  seldom  or 
never  enter  the  doors  of  a  Theatre. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  with  regard  to  admissions  to  the  theatre  at 
present,  many  respectable  women  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  boxes  at  a 
dollar,  and  owing  to  the  company  admitted  into  the  pit,  self-respect  for¬ 
bids  them  to  enter  it.  Thus  there  is  no  medium  of  price,  and  there  is 
the  consequent  loss  of  an  immense  amount  of  patronage. 

With  regard  to  the  upper  tiers  of  boxes,  to  which  the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion  should  be  twenty-five  cents,  the  same  reasons  stated  above,  but 
used  with  reference  to  another  class  of  persons,  may  be  held  equally 
forcible.  It  may  be  easy,  for  instance,  for  a  mechanic  to  take  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  the  theatre  if  he  can  do  so  for  one  or  two  dollars,  but  impossible 
if  the  cost  be  five  or  ten. 

It  is  conceived  by  the  authors  of  this  Prospectus,  that  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  point  which  may  be  urged  in  anticipation  of  success,  is  this  mode¬ 
rate  rate  of  admission  to  the  Opera.  Persons  who  are  fond  of  music, 
desire  to  hear  that  which  is  good,  in  quality  and  performance,  very  fre¬ 
quently,  and  if  the  price  be  high  for  the  entertainment,  they  are  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  in  their  visits.  An  opinion  is  very  generally  entertained. 
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that  low  prices  for  public  amusements  cause  them  to  be  patronized  only 
by  vulgar  people.  This  is  an  error  easily  exposed.  If  an  establishmSfTt 
be  elegant  and  luxurious,  and  the  performances  suited  in  all  respects  to 
an  audience  of  intelligence  and  refined  taste,  the  rate  of  admission  being 
low,  will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  patrons  among  such  a  class, 
and  must  so  affect  the  less  polished,  that  in  imitation  of  good  example 
and  from  respect  to  the  presence  of  good  company,  correct  deportment 
might  well  be  relied  upon  even  without  the  supervision  of  a  police.  In 
the  case  of  the  projected  Opera  House,  the  object  in  making  the  audito¬ 
rium  very  capacious  is,  that  the  patronage  of  persons  of  limited  means  as 
well  as  of  the  wealthy,  may  be  permanently  secured.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  this  public,  must  acknowledge  that  a  theatre  depending  for  its 
support  upon  the  rich  only,  would  certainly  fail.  As  education  and  the 
culture  of  music  especially  are  now  extended  to  circles  of  very  humble 
fortunes,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  disposition  to  seek  enjoyment 
from  intellectual  sources  is  confined  to  families  of  long-established  pros¬ 
perity  and  superior  social  rank.  The  chief  force  of  these  positions 
may  be  seen  in  another  light  in  this  special  project.  Entertainments 
would  be  afforded  at  the  Opera  House,  totally  eclipsing  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  music  and  the  magnificence  of  scenic  displays,  any  per¬ 
formances  which  could  be  attempted  in  the  small  houses  now  erected. 
The  Opera  House  being  open  at  low  prices,  the  former  would  be  fore¬ 
closed  in  their  musical  rivalry,  being  unable  to  maintain  any  operatic 
company  at  a  rate  of  admission  below  that  fixed  at  present. 


SOME  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

One  advantage  of  this  Opera  House  would  be  its  permanent  character, 
which  would  secure  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  dramatic  rehearsals 
and  preparations.  At  the  Jlcademie  Royale  in  Paris,  from  one  to  three 
months  are  bestowed  by  the  first  artists  in  rehearsing  a  new  opera ; 
here  inferior  musicians  and  the  managers  of  theatres  regard  a  few  days 
as  ample  time.  All  the  chief  singers  complain  of  the  want  of  rehear¬ 
sals  at  our  theatres. 

The  subordination  of  all  the  performers  and  musicians,  so  well  un¬ 
derstood  and  practiced  by  European  companies  and  neglected  here, 
would  be  attained  by  the  Directors  of  this  Opera  House,  because  they 
would  know  how  to  superintend  and  explain  every  musico-dramatic 
requisite,  and  the  dignity  of  the  establishment  would  inspire  the  respect 
and  secure  the  obedience  of  those  employed. 
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'The  female  chorus  singers,  dancers,  and  supernumeraries,  would  be 
selected  so  as  to  be  attractive  by  their  personal  grace  and  beauty,  and 
would  for  this  reason  contribute  largely  to  the  popularity  of  the  concern. 
Every  means  would  be  taken  to  select  fine  voices  for  choristers  from 
Philadelphia  and  neighboring  places,  and  a  regular  and  hitherto  untried 
system  would  be  pursued  in  this  regard. 

The  male  chorus  and  supernumeraries  would  be  chosen  too  with 
reference  to  their  appearance,  and  would  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  gesti¬ 
culation,  marching,  and  all  such  matters  so  essential  on  the  stage  and 
so  neglected.  Thus  their  movements  in  bodies  would  be  presented 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  They  would  fortify  and  not  mar  the  action 
of  the  principal  performers. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Sonnambula — undoubtedly  the  most 
effective  and  affecting  opera  yet  presented  to  the  American  public — is  the 
only  one  of  its  style,  the  impassioned  modern  Italian,  which  has  been 
translated  and  adapted  for  the  English  stage.  Five  other  similar  works, 
IlPirata;  La  Straniera ;  Norma;  I  Puritani ;  and  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
by  the  same  great  master,  and  many  more  of  distinguished  excellence 
by  Mercadante,  Rossini,  Donnizetti,  and  Paccini,  are  yet  only  known 
in  the  language  of  their  authors,  and  could  be  rendered  equally  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  one  opera  mentioned,  or  even  more  so,  whenever  properly 
translated  and  adequately  performed  in  an  English  dress. 

The  proposed  Opera  House  would  be  as  large  and  complete  as  any 
in  Europe ;  and  would  be  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Lyrical  Drama  would  be  perfectly  represented. 


A  General  Description  and  Estimate  of  a  contemplated  new  Opera 
House,  conformable  to  accompanying  Plans ,  Elevations  and  Sec¬ 
tions,  designed  by  J.  Havilanp,  Architect. 

■Gentlemen  : 

In  arranging  the  accompanying  design  for  your  contemplated  new 
Opera  House,  I  have  been  controlled  by  the  following  considerations. 

First .  The  size  or  capacity  of  the  building  as  governed  by  the  pecu¬ 
niary  return  to  be  made  to  those  whose  property  may  be  embarked  in 
the  concern, 

Secondly.  The  form  and  shape  of  the  interior  as  connected  with  the 
primary  objects  of  distinct  sound  and  vision. 

Thirdly.  The  facility  of  ingress  and  egress,  as  materially  effecting 
the  convenience  of  those  going  to  every  part  of  the  House  respectively  ; 
as  well  as  their  lives,  in  cases  of  sudden  accident  or  alarm. 
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Fourthly.  Decorum  among  the  several  orders  and  classes  of  the 
visitants  to  the  Theatre,  as  essential  to  the  accommodation  of  the  more 
respectable  part  of  the  visitants,  and  consequently  of  great  importance 
to  the  interest  of  the  Theatre. 

This  Building  covers  an  area  239 1  feet  on  Chestnut  street  by  147  feet 
on  Ninth  street;  its  exterior  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  its  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  Fagades  without  any 
projections  or  recesses.  It  rests  on  a  marble  Basement  15  feet  high, 
subdivided  into  stores,  each  20  by  50  feet,  rendered  fire-proof  ,  hand¬ 
somely  finished  with  large  plate  glass  windows,  cellars,  and  other  ne¬ 
cessary  conveniences,  surmounted  by  a  proportional  entablature,  on 
which  rest  a  range  of  large  Grecian  windows  richly  dressed  ;  a  tier  of 
square  pannels  is  disposed  over  these  window's,  and  the  whole  crowned 
by  a  chaste  and  justly-proportioned  cornice  and  roof,  the  terminations 
of  which  form  a  graceful  pediment  enriched  wfith  an  appropriate  Lyre 
in  its  Tympan.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  first  and  second  tiers 
of  Boxes  and  Parquette,  is  on  Ninth  street,  under  a  porch  60  by  20 
feet,  raised  one  step  only  from  the  pavement,  into  a  lobby  60  by  20 
feet,  at  either  end  of  which  the  Box  and  Parquette  ticket  offices  are 
located :  from  this  you  pass  through  three  large  folding  doors  that  open 
into  a  spacious  vestibule  32  by  100  feet,  where  twm  large  and  easy 
flights  of  stairways  lead  to  the  upper  Boxes  and  their  contiguous  apart¬ 
ments.  The  Boxes  are  in  the  form  of  a  Parabola,  or  semicircle  with 
diverging  sides,  five  tiers  in  height :  the  first  and  second  tiers  contain 
seven  rows  of  seats  each,  the  third  and  fourth,  nine,  and  the  fifth,  five 
row's ;  each  tier  is  subdivided  into  nineteen  compartments  or  boxes, 
capable  of  containing  forty  chairs  in  each,  upon  an  average  of  22  by 
32  inches  to  each  seat,  making  the  following  aggregate,  to  wit : — 


The  1st  and  2d  tiers  of  Boxes,  -  -  -  40X19x2=1,520 
3d  ”  4th,  ”  ”  ...  56x19x2=2,128 

5th,  ”  ”  ...  35X19  =  665 

Parquette, .  40x19  =  760 


Total  number  of  Seats,  5,073 

The  passages  behind  the  Boxes  are  12  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  well 
ventilated. 

The  first  and  second  tiers  of  Boxes  are  provided  wfith  a  magnificent 
Saloon  38  by  100,  and  30  leet  high,  embellished  wfith  Scagliola  columns 
and  their  Antae  supporting  a  Corinthian  entablature,  affording  recesses 
on  either  side  for  the  disposition  of  sofas,  mirrors  and  refreshment  ta¬ 
bles  ;  the  room  is  wrell  ventilated  by  five  of  the  windows  before  descri- 
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bed  on  the  exterior  :•  at  either  end  are  two  retiring  or  dressing-rooms 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  each  40  by  20  feet,  furnished  similarly  to  the 
saloon,  with  a  private  passage  of  entrance,  and  staircase  leading  to  cloak, 
hat,  &c.  depots,  private  closets,  &c.  &c. — as  expressed  in  the  plans. 
A  similar  saloon,  dressing  and  retiring  rooms,  are  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  third  and  fourth  tiers  of  Boxes ;  the  whole  warmed  by  two  suffi¬ 
cient  hot  air  furnaces  located  in  the  cellar. 

The  Parquette  is  92  by  55  feet,  and  has  one  door  of  entrance  and 
three  of  exit,  and  contains  the  Orchestra,  45  by  15  feet,  which  area 
will  accommodate  75  musicians,  allowing  nine  superficial  feet  to  each. 

The  Stage  is  105  feet  square,  its  front  next  the  audience  advances 
20  feet  in  front  of  the  drop  curtain,  of  a  curved  form. 

The  Procenium  at  the  drop  curtain  is  65  feet  wide,  its  wings  are 
designed  to  swing  on  a  pivot,  to  open  to  80  feet,  55  feet  high, — the 
drop-curtain  45  feet  high. — The  most  distant  seat  in  the  auditorium 
can  command  a  view  of  the  scenery  in  the  ceyitre  of  the  stage  at  C,  45 
feet  back. 

On  each  side  of  the  stage  are  disposed  as  follows: — 


40  Private  Dressing  Rooms, 

10 

by 

10. 

1  Green  Room,  - 

-  20 

— 

40. 

2  Managers’  Rooms,  each 

20 

— 

20 

1  General  Dressing  Room, 

-  20 

— 

40. 

1  Do  do  for  females, 

20 

— 

40. 

1  Property  Room,  - 

-  20 

— 

40. 

1  Wardrobe  and  Tailors’  Room, 

20 

40. 

1  Store  Room,  - 

-  10 

20. 

Scene  Painters’  Room,  Study,  &c. 

95 

23. 

Carpenters’  Shop  and  Lumber  Loft, 

-  95  • 

23. 

Beside  Staircases,  &c.  &c. 


The  basement  story  is  raised  only  one  step  above  the  adjoining  pave¬ 
ment  and  contains  the  following  accommodations:  To  wit— 

7  Stores  on  Chestnut  Street,  20  by  50  each. 

4  do  do.  20  —  30  do 

2  do  Ninth  Street,  20  —  50  do 
2  do  Museum  Street,  20  —  50  do 

4  do  do.  20  —  30  do 

An  Entrance  and  Ticket  office  to  the  3d  and  4th  tiers  on  Chestnut 

street ;  a  similar  one  to  the  5th  tier  on  Museum  street ;  a  Musicians’ 
Retiring  Room,  20  by  40,  nearest  the  orchestra;  Stabling  and  Fodder 
Room  for  18  horses;  Stage  entrance;  Stairs  and  Porter’s  Lodge;  a 
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Room  for  Mechanism,  &c.  under  the  stage,  46  by  104.  The  Parquette 
Saloon  is  32  by  100  ;  the  Ticket  Lobbies  are  20  by  60 ;  and  the  two 
Ticket  Offices  each  8  by  20.  Porch,  60  by  20.  Cellars  are  calculated 
to  be  formed  under  the  house  for  the  accommodation  of  furnaces,  fuel, 
lumber,  &c.  Every  apartment  in  the  building  is  calculated  to  be  warm¬ 
ed  by  hot  air. 

The  hydrant  water  is  introduced  into  the  house  by  sufficient  cast 
iron  conductors  of  ample  dimensions ,  and  branching  off  right  and 
left ,  with  three  attachments  to  each  branch  on  the  box  and  stage 
stories ,  with  sufficient  hose  to  reach  to  every  apartment  in  the  build¬ 
ing. 

From  the  accompanying  plans,  elevations  and  sections,  I  have  care¬ 
fully  measured  and  valued  the  cost  of  the  material  and  workmanship 
necessary  to  complete  the  building,  employing  the  best  materials  of 
their  several  kinds,  and  executing  the  work  on  the  most  approved  plan 
and  the  best  workmanlike  manner  of  the  form,  style  and  dimensions 
thereon  expressed,  and  find  the  cost  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thousand  dollars ,  less  the  value  of  the  old  materials  now  on  the 
premises.  The  above  can  be  depended  upon,  so  much  so,  that  I  am  wil¬ 
ling  to  contract  for  the  execution  of  the  building  for  that  amount,  and 
give  unexceptionable  guarantee  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  contract 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  1840,  provided  possession  of  the 
premises  is  given  by  the  first  of  February  next,  on  the  following  terms  : 


$5,000 

10,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

53,000 


on  signing  the  contract  on  the  1st  of  February. 

1st  of  March. 

1st  of  April. 

1st  of  May. 

1st  of  June. 

1st  of  July. 

1st  of  August. 

-  1st  of  September. 

1st  of  October,  on  the 


completion  of  the  building. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Gentlemen,  by 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  HAVILAND,  Architect , 


Philadelphia ,  Oct.  26,  1839. 


Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Capital  required  to  carry  these  designs 


into  execution. 

Cost  of  Lot,  from  Chestnut  street  to  Museum  street,  147  feet; 
running  east  from  Ninth  street,  2391  feet, — including  the 

Circus  and  four  dwelling  houses, . $225,000 

Of  which  amount  there  will  remain  on  mortgage,  -  -  -  165,000 

Making  the  purchase  money,  ---------  60,000 

One  year’s  interest  on  the  mortgage  at  6  per  cent,  from  1st  of 

February  1840,  to  the  1st  of  February  1841,  say  -  -  -  10,000 

The  Building  can  be  erected  agreeably  to  the  plans  submitted 

by  Mr.  Haviland,  for  . -  158,000 

Cost  of  gas  fixtures,  stock  scenery,  chairs,  and  other  durable 

furniture, .  22,000 


Making  the  capital  stock,  $250,000 
Which  amount,  divided  into  500  shares  of  $500  each,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  nine  instalments,  as  follow  : — 


$150 

on  each 

share 

on  the 

1st  of  February,  1840 

30 

?> 

55 

55 

1st  ”  March,  ” 

30 

?» 

55 

55 

1st  ”  April,  ” 

30 

55 

55 

55 

1st  ”  May, 

30 

55 

55 

5  5 

1st  ”  June,  ” 

30 

55 

55 

55 

1st  ”  July, 

30 

55 

55 

55 

1st  ”  August, 

30 

55 

55 

5  5 

1st  ”  September,  ” 

140 

55 

55 

55 

1st  ”  October, 

-  the  completion  of  the  building. 

$500 


The  Directors  will  take  the  entire  building  on  a  lease  for  ten  years, 
at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum ,  on  the  capital  stock  of  $250,000  ;  or,  will 
take  the  Theatrical  portion  of  the  house,  paying  for  it  such  an  annual 
rent  as  will  make  the  difference  between  the  rents  of  the  stores  and  the 
above  ten  per  cent.  In  either  case  the  yearly  interest  of  Six  per  cent,  on 
the  $165,000  mortgage  to  be  added  to  the  above  payments  of  rent,  so 
as  to  insure  to  the  stockholders  ten  per  cent,  clear  on  all  the 

CASH  CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED. 

As  a  partial  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  at  the  above  rate 
of  ten  per  cent.,  the  Directors  will  place  in  the  hands  of  Trustees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  stockholders,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  new 
urniture,  scenery,  dresses,  and  other  theatrical  property,  on  or  before 
the  opening  of  the  House. 


